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Botes 

[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



VERGIL'S INTERPRETATION OF ILIAD xxiii. 670 
In the Journal for May, 1920, 1 translated the Homeric verse 

ij oix &X« irtTi li&xns bndeioficu 

thus: "Is it not enough that I lack a battle ? " and assumed that Epeius claimed 
the prize in boxing by default. Professor Shorey in the October number 
of this Journal took issue with me and quoted a parallel to prove that 
Epeius was "sore" because they had made fun of his fighting and that he 
was quite ready "to push the face in" of anyone who questioned his ability 
in boxing. He quoted no passages from Homer to prove that anyone had been 
poking fun at his inferiority as a fighter, and yet, because of the kindred 
elements in boxing and Homeric fighting, a good boxer should have been also 
a good fighter. It is pure assumption to say that they had been poking fun 
at him and that he was "sore." 

However, there is one parallel that Professor Shorey did not quote, and 
that is the description of the similar scene in Vergil. When the boxer, Dares, 
came forward, he made just the appearance the boxer made in Homer, and, 
as in Homer, all were terrified and no one seemed willing to meet him. Then 
Dares demanded the prize by default. The words of Dares are as follows: 

Nate dea, si nemo audet se credere pugnae, 
Quae finis standi ? quo me decet usque teneri? 
Ducere dona iube. — v. 383-85. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Vergil anticipated my little note, 
but it pleases me to see that he understood the passage in the Iliad exactly 
as I understood it, or at least his own poetic feeling led him in his own poetry 
to the same conception. 

John A. Scott 
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